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Bapid symptoms of mortification, that 


| wishes, when an event took place that at 
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Miscellany. 
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BROMLEY MELMOT. 

(Continued from page 118. ) 
AS Maria’s health amended, she 
paid Melmot short but daily visits, and 
by that means afforded him all the con- 
solation he was capable of enjoying. 
he wound in his arm betrayed such 








jan amputation was hourly expected, an 
joperation which was only retarded by 
the conviction he expressed, that he 
should not survive the deprivation ; 
and as his fears heightened his disor- 
der, it was judged best to leave all to 
nature. As the crisis approached, ev- 
ery heart sunk under the weight of its 
sorrows; himself alone waiting with 
resignation the awful fiat. Contrary 
to the opinion of all his physicians, his 
disorder took a favourable turn, and 
its violence seemed to abate; and his 
wounds, from being less subject to irri- 


tation, seemed gradually to assume an | 


appearance highly favourable to all their 


once confirmed their sanguine expec- 
tations. Melmot was one morning 
seater] in an arm-chair; his head sup- 
ported upon the shoulder of Maria ; 
his languid eyes fixed with rapture up- 
on the lovely hand he grasped in his 
own, and his mind wandering with 
pleasing anticipation to scenes of tran- 
quillity, which he hoped soon to see 
realized—when the sudden entrance of 
Mr. Harley roused them both from the 
pensive reverie into which they had 
fallen. Susanna had just left the room, 
and Marianne was in Street, 
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Mr. Harley addressed Melmot with a| 


(Vol. III. 


benignant smile———“‘ My dear boy,” 
said he, “‘ I am happy to find the dan- 
ger of your situation less than I ex- 
pected; and I have brought with me a 
friend, who, I am sure, will not be less 
pleased. Are you well enough to bear 
a meeting with a person much loved, 
and from whom you have long been 
estranged?” A cold tremour seized 
every nerve, as he spoke ;: and the pal- 
lid cheeks of Melmot betrayed his 
consciousness. ‘* Come, come,” cried 
Mr. Harley, “I may as well kill you 
with joy as sorrow will you, young 
lady, step and desire Mr. Bromley to 
walk this way—for I cannot leave this 
boy, with his weak nerves, upon any 
consideration?” He knew not how 
interesting to Maria this commission 
was—she flew to the parlour, and flung 
herself upon the bosom of Mr. Brom- 
ley, who was then waiting to receive 
his nephew :—he clasped her with pa- 
ternal fondness to his heart, and de- 
sired her to lead him to Melmot’s 
chamber. For her life, she dared not 
witness the interview, but hasted to her 
own apartment, there to give vent to 
the tears of joy she found it impossible 
to restrain. Mr. Bromley entered the 
room, when he received the emaciated, 
fainting Melmot in his arms, and, for 
a moment, the rapture of their feelings 
excluded all power of reason.—* Dear 
—dear Melmot!” at length exclaimed 
Mr. Bromley, in a voice broken b 

emotion ‘is it thus I behold thee! 
has my foolish credulity driven thee to 
this ! But think no more of it, my 
Bromley——TI will never more forsake 
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thee!” Th&® tender assurances re- 
vived Melmot, who could only faintly 
articulate his joy and gratitude, and en- 
treat that his Maria might be the par- 
ticipater of his happiness, as she had 
béen of his misfortunes. Just then she 
ef@red, and a scene of the most affect- 
ing tenderness took place. ‘ My dear 
children,” said Mr, Bromley, “you are 
indebted to the kind Mr. Harley for 
this pleasure through him have I 
discovered all the infamous means that 
have been used by the base Mrs. Net- 
tleby to intercept our correspondence 
and estrange my affections from you ;— 
she was the agent of that most execra- 
ble villain, Morton B—! The malice 
of her views has, however, (thanks to 
Providence!) been frustrated, and I 
have once more the delight to clasp in 
my arms my dear children, of whose 
fate I should notso long have remained 
ignorant, had not a dangerous illness, 
rendered still more oppressive by the 
uneasiness of my mind, deprived me 
of almost all my faculties. Mr. Har- 


ley, who has conceived a partiality, my 


dear Melmot, in your favour, conceiv- 
ing there was a mystery in the whole 
affair, kindly undertook the fatigue of 
a journey into ; through his means 
I have discovered the whole transac- 
tion; and I come to make atonement 
for my past error, by taking you once 
more into that protection you have ev- 
er deserved. Andnow, Melmot, let me 
represent to you the errors of your con- 
duct, which must have led you into a 
situation the most dreadful, had you 
not had a friend to watch over your ac- 
tions, who discovered, with a partial 


eye, allthose virtues which wanted but | 


stability to ripen into maturity. From 
a too strong spirit of independence, in 
the first place, you scorned to seek fa- 


vours from one who might be supposed | 


to confer them reluctantly: the 
source was laudable but not prudent; 
and you rashly sought, like many of 


your inexperienced sex, to shew your | 


contempt of the world, by drawing | 
down its contempt on yourself. Con-_ 














scious of your own instability, you 


could not place confidence in the rectity yt 


tude of others. Instead of calmly 
flecting on your situation, and actualh 
struggling against the misfortunes thy 
seemed likely to oppress you, yq 
yielded to extravagant grief and iy 
temperate folly, rendering yourself 
those means despicable to men of seng 
and the dupe of villains and needy a 
venturers. But I distress you, Melmg 
—TI hope you are sufficiently convince 
of the folly of your conduct, and will i 
future call in the assistance of reaso 
and patience in whatever misfortur: 
may befal you. Mrs. Nettleby is x 
longer in my service ; and as for th 
youth, whose ignorance caused all th 
misunderstanding—as the fault origin: 
ated in his head, and not his heart, ; 
reprimand will be sufficient; and fo 
your affianced wife,” added he, smilir; 
at Maria, ‘‘I want her now to presid 
over my desolated mansion. You have 
I hope, seen enough of the world, m 
boy : we will now turn our thoughts t 
scenes of domestic tranquillity. 
( To be concluded in our next. ) 


Seintntens haem 
THE CHOICE OF ANNETTE. 
Like the fair shrub which springs o1 
the southern hill, in the bloom of it 
scented beauty, was the form of Ar 


nette; and the heart of Annette, way 


worthy of the lovely casket that con- 
tained it. Lubin and Henri, tuned 
their voices to the name, and in the 
praise of Annette. The hills flung the 
sweet sounds to the vales, and the 
vales echoed them back to the hills 
The persons of the swains were both 
goodly as two vigorous young oaks, 
which overlook their leafy neighbours; 
their flocks were equal; so was theit 
good name among the shepherds :—— 
And the heart of Annette was undéci- 
ded in its choice. When the golden 
moments of opportunity offered, and 
Henri whispered his tale in the ear of 
Annette, ever would he load the char- 
acter of Lubin with evil deeds, and en- 
deavour to sink him low in the opinion 
of Annette, as the worthless plant that 
bears neither fruit nor flower. Not so 
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ectiubin ; he was content with urging his 
y teliiown wishes; for though he knew Hen- 
uallfiri was his rival, yet there was a pure 
thaliiepark of honour in his breast. which 
yoewould not let his tongue utter the lan- 
1 infeuage of falsehood. Annette liked not 
lf bylitithis in Henri, for she knew Lubin was 
ensefvirtuous; but she had heard many of the 








































y adm@move ballads of the shepherds, which 
Imofisaid, *‘ that love separated the bonds of 
ncefmmfriendship;” and in the fervour of Hen- 
ill fyi’s love for her, she found his excuse. 
ASO ( To be concluded in our next._) 
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Love is a tender and delicate plant ; 
t must be guarded from all inclement 
blasts, or it will droop its head and die. 
o enliven our hours, to pass our life 
ygreeably, let us enrich our mental soil; 
or “feeble are the attractions of thé 
airest form, if nothing withn, corres- 
ponds to the pleasing appearance with- 
put” A young lady being asked her 
pinion of love, said, “ If youth and 
beauty are the objects of your regard, 
jove, founded on youth and beauty, can- 
not possibly endure longer than youth 
and beauty last. Love should be sin- 
ere and generous, as Heaven first in- 
spired it, and courtship void of mean 
lissimulation. But love, at this time 
of day, is raising the imagination to ex- 
bectations above nature, and laying the 
sure foundation of disappointment, on 
oth sides, when Hymen shifts the 
scene.” Love, then, according to this 
miable young lady’s opinion, Is a pas- 
ion founded on esteem. A sincere 
egard for the object of our affections, 
vined with a love, the most pure, ra- 
ional and dignified. 


Oe + ee 
Answer to BOB SHORT’S request in our last. 
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Téci-f| Poor Fellow! exclaimed we on perusing 
Iden short’s recital of disasters—The lives of most 

hen of sensibility are tinctured with misfor- 
and ine—But Bob is not candid in the statement 
ar of bf things.—He has omitted all his amusements, 


which are infinitely greater and more various 
an his miseries.—For instance, that delicious 
nd edifying conversation carried on at Vaux- 


shar- 
1 en- 
nion 
that 


say nauthing—Fine girl,— Where did you buy 
our boots ?” There is something so free from 








hall; ** Bon jour—ah! its you, eh? Fine fun, Tom, 
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form in this—Something so easy afid unmeaning, 
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that we wonder any fashionable mun, in descri- 
bing his pain and pleasure, could possibly for- 
get it.—But hark ye, Short, your compla:mta,can 
be easily remedied. To avoiddirtying the gloss 
of your boots, put no gloss otf them ™ dirty 
weather. That your cravet may not, slip, ie ** 
round your neck, man; not over your mod». 
And between us, whenever you walk; to ayols 
running against a post, I would advise you, as 
a secret, (for if you are given to observation, 
you will find nobody practices it,) to look a few 
inches before your nose.—This maxim has been 
found useful to boxers, dancing masters, and 
politicians. 
——8 +a 


At Edinburgh, a performer, one of those who 
are very studious, to take an audience by sur- 


| prise, with introducing what they call some new 


stroke of acting, had taken the part of Hamlet. 
On the appearance of the ghost, he, as the he- 
ro, made his tragedy start, struck off his cap in 
a most pantomimical manner, and began 
** Angels and ministers of Grace defend us.” A 
Scots pedlar standing in the pit near the stage, 
took up the cap, saying, ** Hoot awa mon! 
dinna fash your noddle !—but keep your bannet 
on your head ; for gin he be your faither’s spi- 
rit, he, mon, wou'd na wish you to get cauld, 
Sir.” This so disconcerted the poor actor, 
that, instead of addressing the ghost, he turned 
about, and fixing his eyes on the pedlar, conti- 
nued,—-——** Be thou a spirit of bealth or goblin 
damn’d, ¢&c.”  ** Awa wi your gooblins !” said 
Sawney; “to the reet about mon, and mind 
your business; for gin ye mak a gooblin or a 
deel a me, I'll sain crack your croon.” 
Akl 

Several of the ancients have fanciful defini- 
tions of man. Plato defines him to be a reason- 
ing animal; Aristotle, the hoarding animal; and 
Diogenes, an animal with two legs and no fea- 
thers, which last would have applied equally 
well to a goose in the market. A London deba- 
ting society has gone further. A question was 
some time since started in one of them, What ig 
Man ?—One of the speakers said, Man, is a tax 
paying animal. And he so well convinced his 
auditory, that he received a unanimous vote of 
thanks. 
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A gentleman was speaking of an ignorant 
coxcomb who always abused the ancients, call- 
ing Cicero a babbler, and Demosthenes a dull 
fellow, adding, he could not bear such a block- 
head. ‘* Mr. has one good quality,” observ. 
ed a person in company, “he never speaks ill of 
any one of his acquaintance.” 

ED + pe 

A gen:leman called upon his friend. at his 
country house: perceiving him running very 
fast through his grounds to meet him, said, he 
was very sorry to see him go on sou, §=** Why 
so!” replied the other, “I sce,” said the gen+ 
tleman, ‘* you are running through your estate very 








Fast!” 
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The following lines addressed to a miniature, were 
‘composed for a novel entitled *‘ ADELAIDE,” 
shortly to be published. 


Welcome ! thrice welcome to this throbbing 
breast, 
Dear valued gift of him my soul adores! 
Full oft shalt thou to this fond heart be prest, 
Till Heav’n to me th’ original restores ! 
Come, be sole witness of my latent grief, 
Here will I place thee near a faithful heart, 
To gaze unseen on thee will give relief, 
From this devoted bosom thow’lt ne’er part. 
In thee is not portray’d that smile divine, 
Which mem’ry dwells on with such fond de- 
light ; 
Those oul expressing eyes do here but shine, 
As orbs which borrow beams from those 
more bright. 
Yet, thou’rt the gift of him, I, absent, mourn, 
Of him whose image lives within my breast ; 
And ’till kind Heav’n permits him to return, 
Thou for his sake shalt fondly be caress’d. 


Laura. 





For the Juvenile Port-Folio. 
THE HAPPY COTTAGER. 


How sweetly glide the tranquil days, 
Of innocence devoid of care ; 

Securely thro’ life’s vale she strays, 
Remov’d from ev’ry snare. 

Elate she rises with the dawn, 
Renews her task with joy ; 

Labours ’till ev’ning shades the lawn ; 
Her pleasures ne’er alloy. 

Oh! envied state of joy and peace ! 
The lordling oft might say, 

Whom wealth, devoid of mental ease, 
Procures not one calm day. 

Laura. 
—2+eo-— 


LOVELY JEAN. 


The splendors of the ev’ning sky 

Had gilded yonder cliffs with gold; 
The western gale was heard to sigh, 

Rippling the white waves as they roll’d; 
And, sinking in the closing west, 

The beaming star of day was seen, 
When last these winding shores I trac’d 

In converse with my lovely Jean. 
Delusive Hope inspir’d the while 

My heart with more than wonted glee; 
That fondly dream’d her angel smile 

The pledge of pleasures yet to be: 
And oft, as with delighted eyes, 

I view'd her mild and melting mien, 
My frequent pray’rs to Heav’n would rise 

For blessings on my lovely Jean. 
The rosy morn on dew bright wing, 

Has chas’d afar the shades of night, 
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And, o’er the flow’ry bosom’d spring, 
Pour’d her pure streams of purple light; 
Had waken’d, with her whisp’ring breath 
The woodlark in his covert green; ——— 
But, oh! the clay cold hand of death 

Has clos’d the eyes of lovely Jean. 


> Ge 
THE ADIEU TO LOVE, 
Go idle boy ! I quit thy pow’r; 
Thy couch of many a thorn and flow’r; 
Thy twanging bow, thine arrow keen, 
Deceitful beauty’s timid mien ; 
The feign’d surprize, the roguis! iecer, 
The tender smile, the thilling icar, 
Heave now no pangs, no joys for me, 
So fare thee well, for I am tree. 
Then flutter hence on wanton wing, 
Or lave thee in yon lucid spring, 
Or take thy bev’rage from the rose, 
Or on Louisa’s breast repose : 
1 wish thee well for pleasure’s past, 
Yet bless the hour, I’m free at last. 


aD + ie 


THE GRAVE OF HENRY. 
Within yon ancient ivy’d tow’r, 
Where no intrusive step may tread, 
Where beams the moon at ev’ning hour, 
Repose the ashes of the dead. 
There,—there, —is calm’d the troubled heart, 
There sorrow’s tears may cease to flow; 
The peasant and the prince must rest, 
Secur’d alike from human woe. 
Yet pity still may grant a tear, 
Where youth and genius find a tomb; 
And friendship mourn upon the bier, 
Lamenting Henry’s early doom. 
Her earliest sweets shall Spring bestow, 
And roses deck the hallow’d ground ; 
While softest music breathes below, 
And guardian angels hover round. 
And oft when eve’s dark shade descends, 
The village swains shall gather there, 
While o’er the grave some tenant bends, 
And murmurs many a broken pray’r. 
Or should some pilgrim wander near, 
And patise to view the sculptur’d tomb, 
To virtue—honour—genius, dear, 
) He'll sigh to think of Henry’s doom. 
Yet, sighing, say—tho’ short his date, 
Blasted by death each earthly joy, 
Kind Heav’n will grant a happier fate, 
That death shall ne’er again destroy. Henré 
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** To Elinda,” by Laura, in our next. *‘St# 
zas,” and “Lines on the death of a Friend,” 


are inadmissable. 
tions are received, which are now under cé 
sideration. 
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